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SERVICE 

MPHASIS on necessary mechanics tends to a neglect of the larger, the 
E service, aspects of the job. This is aggravated by the selective character 

of the categorical aids, which tends to keep the worker from seeing the 
family “‘whole’’ and seeing it “‘steady.’’ The way out of what is otherwise a 
narrowing blind alley is the enlarging outlet of service. The development of 
attitude and attention in this field, even though at first it can only be a casual, 
impromptu effort, will put routine in its place. It will help focus attention on 
the family as a unit. It will give added stature to the workers and free them 
from the oppression of routines. It may eventually lead to the development of 
truly skilled and more adequately planned service facilities. ‘Service is no 
heritage,”’ says the clown in All’s Well. It must be built. 


Perhaps the emphasis must remain for a time on routine, but let the accent 


be on service. Money grants may be the bread and butter of public welfare, 
but service is its spirit. : 


Louis Towley 




















EVITURIALS 





MARIETTA STEVENSON RESIGNS 

ARIETTA STEVENSON, assistant direc- 
M tor of APWA and editor of PuBLic 
WELFARE, has resigned from the 

staff of the Association to undertake a new 
and challenging work at the University of 
Illinois. She has been appointed professor 
of social administration and will have the 
major responsibility for developing a new 
curriculum in social work at the University. 

Marietta (as most of the APWA mem- 
bers know her) has been with the Associa- 
tion from its start in 1931, first as research 
assistant, and shortly thereafter as assistant 
director. To list her many contributions 
would be impossible in anything but a long 
article, but long-time APWA members will 
recall her contributions to state and local 
organization surveys; her many committee 
services as a representative of the Associa- 
tion; her participation in state, regional, 
and national conferences; her writings, 
especially her book Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration; her helpful guidance to social 
work students; her editorship of Public 
Welfare News; and, more recently, the suc- 
cessful launching of this journal, PuBLic 
WELFARE, the standards of which we have 
a real determination to maintain. The cata- 
log of her services, of which this is the 
briefest possible summary, is long and dis- 
tinguished, and presages a similarly distin- 
guished career in the field of public welfare 
education. 

As she steps forward to her new respon- 
sibility, her friends in APWA wish her all 
of that success which they know will be 
hers, and take consolation in the fact that 
public welfare administration has another 
staunch supporter in the teaching profes- 
sion, as well as pride in the fact that APWA 
has contributed another staff member to a 
post of distinction. 


AGENCY REORGANIZATION 

NE aspect of postwar planning which 
(] has been too infrequently mentioned 

has to do with the organization and 
administration of public welfare services. 
While a review and realignment of such 
ordinary jobs as the licensing of foster 
homes or the preparation of voucher regis- 
ters may seem to be a far cry from the 
broad subject of postwar planning, actually 
our postwar position is being shaped to- 
day, and such details of operation are the 
framework of tomorrow’s program. Built 
on the even more important foundation of 
decent, progressive public welfare policies, 
such a framework, properly articulated, 
gives promise of a sound structure. 

The past several issues of this journal 
have presented a series of articles on the 
organization and administration of local 
public welfare services. The current article 
on agency management presents a number 
of administrative principles which many an 
agency director would do well to treat as 


_a check list in evaluating the soundness of 


his own organization and administrative 
practice. 

Some of the larger agencies have chosen 
to approach the question of reorganization 
ambitiously—through the employment of 
outside consultants on an organization sur- 
vey. While such projects have in general 
proven worth while, they should not ob- 
scure the fact that continuing concern with 
the agency’s organization and program is 
high on the list of ordinary administrative 
responsibilities. The administrator who is 
currently discharging this responsibility is 
one of our most effective postwar planners. 
When “D” day comes, his house will be in 
order and his agency will require relatively 
less change to meet those public welfare 
problems which we know are coming. 
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PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


by HELENE SMITH, Director of Field Services 


Indiana Department of Public Welfare 





ing welfare administrators probably 

no one is more frequently or widely 
discussed than that of personnel. How to 
recruit and hold well qualified people, with 
whom to man our public welfare services, 
constitutes a major problem particularly 
in times like these. With so many young 
people going into military service and with 
so many well paying work opportunities 
directly related to the war effort, it is easy 
to understand part of our present recruit- 
ment and employment problem. But un- 
derstandng it does not meet it. There re- 
mains the inescapable need to do something 
about it if even the present level of ad- 
ministration in our public social services 
is to be maintained, let alone expanded to 
meet the ever increasing demands that war 
impacts make upon them. 

Nor does the whole of the problem stem 
from the war effort. Serious indeed would 
be the mistake were we to dismiss it as war 
related and not push our thinking back into 
some of the basic factors that existed even 
before the war and that are likely to con- 
tinue long after. Were there no war at all, 
the problem of getting enough trained and 
experienced social workers to man our 
public agencies alone, to say nothing of the 
many private agencies, would be of serious 
enough proportion to warrant an intensi- 
fication of consideration and thought being 
given to it. Indispensable and important as 
is the contribution of our graduate schools, 
they have not had enrollments large enough 
to meet more than a fraction of the need. 
Well trained people used in key positions 


(] ALL the problems currently confront- 


in any agency can do much to enrich the 
knowledge and skills of others with whom 
they work, but unfortunately there are not 
even enough of these. They are spread too 
thin. Estimates on the number of practic- 
ing social workers in the United States vary 
from 125,000 to 150,000. Indiana’s expe- 
rience with which I am more familiar is 
probably no extreme, and in Indiana of 
the approximately 3,000 persons practic- 
ing social work in the various public and 
private agencies less than 300 have had 
sufficient academic training to be recog- 
nized by the American Association of So- 
cial Workers. In 1942 only 12 more were 
added to this group. No, one can not sit 
at the desk of a welfare administrator and 
for long escape the reality of today’s prob- 
lem or the conclusion -that something 
must be done toward meeting it and done 
as quickly as possible. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


BOUT a year ago the Indiana State 
Board of Public Welfare, recognizing 

the urgency of trying to help county depart- 
ments meet the problem of untrained per- 
sonnel, of staff turnover and staff shortages, 
concluded that the more conventional 
courses of recruitment and encouragement 
of employees toward graduate training were 
falling far short of meeting the problem. 
They, therefore, appointed a Committee on 
Training for Social Work, representative of 
public and private agency interests, to study 
the extent of the problem and possible solu- 
tions. The committee wrestled with their 
own thinking, and the results of studies 
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which were made, before coming to the con- 
clusion that the extension of undergraduate 
facilities for the study of social work of- 
fered a partial solution. It was felt that 
such a plan would not only stimulate more 
young people to enter the field of social 
work, but would help to bring people with 
better preparation to our agencies for em- 
ployment. Lest there be misunderstanding, 
let me say that at no time and in no sense 
did the committee think of undergraduate 
training as synonymous with or a substitute 
for professional training at the graduate 
level. They thought of it as comprising the 
essential background courses in sociology, 
psychology, economics and government, 
and some introductory social work courses, 
with an opportunity for field observation 
of various agencies and their functions as 
a matter of acquainting the student with 
the general field. It was not thought of as 
embodying field work such as that under- 
taken in the graduate schools. 


INDIANA EXPERIENCES 


ET us look for a moment at some of the 
facts which led to this conclusion. The 
Indiana experience I think would not differ 
too widely from that of many of the states. 
An analysis of the qualifications of those 
employed in the 92 Indiana county welfare 
departments during 1942 revealed that dur- 
ing the first 11 months of that year 132 
persons entered employment with the coun- 
ty departments in social work positions. 
Ninety of them had had no previous train- 
ing or experience in social work and sig- 
nificantly enough the average age of the 
group was 34 years. This data would seem 
to indicate that the present training facili- 
ties are such that the majority of persons 
entering the field of social work through 
the county welfare departments in Indiana, 
at least, are trained in subjects other than 
social work, and that their entry into social 
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work is preceded either by no employment 
at all or by employment in other fields of 
endeavor. Too often the person’s expe- 
rience in other lines of endeavor has been 
unsatisfactory or the person is seeking new 
employment opportunities at an age where 
retraining in a new profession seems un- 
likely to succeed or be productive. 

A study was also made of the reasons 
for separations from service covering a 
three-month period the same year. During 
this time, 93 visitors in the 92 county de- 
partments separated from the service, or 
an average of 31 a month, leaving 62 of the 
92 counties short of visiting staff as of 
October 1942. The reasons for the sepa- 
rations were as follows: 

Other employment 52 

Health 12 

Moved away 6 

Unsatisfactory 5 

Military leave 4 

Educational leave 4 

Stopped work (reason unknown) 4 

Provisional appointee, failed 


examination 3 
Dissatisfied with working conditions 2 
Needed at home 1 


With approximately 700 visitors re- 
quired for the state as a whole this repre- 
sents a serious threat to the quality of 
service rendered to say nothing of the ad- 
ministrative expense involved in the in- 
service training of those employed to fill 
the vacancies. Of the 52 who left to accept 
other employment, only a very small num- 
ber left to accept other positions in social 
work. Again this seems to point to the fact 
that many of the people being employed 
have come from fields other than social 
work and when the old field becomes at- 
tractive again, back they go to it. Nor is 
this said to their discredit; probably their 
best contribution and most satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustment comes in the field for 
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which they were trained and in which, their 
experience has given them added compe- 
tence. But it does not get the present public 
welfare job done, nor does it lower the 
administrative cost of the public welfare 
programs. 

Faced with these facts, the conclusion is 
borne in on one that the remedy lies first in 
a more positive recruitment plan to interest 
people in entering the field, and second in 
an expansion of educational opportunities, 
not only for those anticipating employment 
in social work but for those currently em- 
ployed who have had no formal educational 
training for the positions they fill. Let us 
look therefore at our present recruiting and 
training facilities. Are they adequate, or 
can and should they be supplemented? 

The present opportunities for training in 
the profession of social work, with the ex- 
ception of some undergraduate work in 
some of the schools, are primarily in grad- 
uate schools. Because of this, existing edu- 
cational training opportunities are often 
beyond the reach of most of those in the 
public social services, to say nothing of 
those being recruited to enter the field. 
They are beyond them geographically and 
consequently oftentimes financially. They 
are beyond them academically because 
many in the field do not have the prerequi- 
sites for admission to graduate study. Only 
50 per cent of the approximately 700 peo- 
ple employed in social work positions in 
the Indiana county departments in Novem- 
ber 1942 had A.B. or M.A. degrees. What 
about the other half? Graduate schools are 
beyond their reach. Must they be barred 
from all formal education in social work? 
Must we rely solely on the in-service-train- 
ing programs of our agencies to meet the 
needs of these people? What we need to 
do, it seems to me, is to begin planning our 
training programs around what we are, not 
around what we wish we were. Too, most 
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of the social work schools are located in 
urban areas. With the extension of the 
public social services into every town and 
village throughout the land, it would seem 
that there is vital need for the extension of 
training facilities in practically every state 
where the particular problems and laws of 
the state could be studied along with the 
general knowledge so necessary for compe- 
tence in the field. To have local colleges 
and universities help meet this need would 
be consonant with sound educational prac- 
tices. To place the whole training burden 
upon the graduate schools has proven im- 
practical, in light of the disparity in figures, 
between those actually practicing social 
work with no formal social work education 
and those who are availing themselves of 
graduate study. 


UNDERGRADUATE FAcILitiEs NEEDED 


so it is that my conviction grows that 
having more facilities on the under- 
graduate level available in the colleges and 
universities of our state would, over a pe- 
riod of time, very materially aid in the 
recruitment of people for the field and 
improve the quality of our various public 
social services. I say this well aware of the 
wide difference of opinion on the matter 
of undergraduate or pre-professional train- 
ing. There are, I know, those who say that 
poor salaries are the basic cause of our 
problem, that available positions do not 
pay enough to warrant the expenditures 
necessary to acquire a good education in 
social work. True, there is often this dis- 
parity. With 64 per cent of those employed 
in social work positions in Indiana county 
departments in November 1942 receiving 
less than $125.00 a month, I can but agree 
with this latter point. However, I wonder 
if we should not face the reality that there 
are and will indefinitely be in our public 
social services many positions which will 
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not pay enough to warrant the expenditure 
necessary for a graduate degree? Under- 
graduate facilities, it seems to me, might 
offer an educational experience which 
would tend to improve performance on the 
part of those in such positions. I will 
grant, too, that if social work salaries were 
generally higher than others requiring 
equal training, we would have no recruit- 
ment problem, but they are not higher and 
it has been demonstrated again and again 
that the public will pay only what they see 
the job to be worth. If, then, ways can be 
found to raise this general level of per- 
formance and, consequently, worth in the 
public mind, one has reason to hope that 
financial recognition of the worth will fol- 
low. Surely this general level of perform- 
ance can not be raised alone by the 
minority with graduate training. It can, it 
seems to me, be raised only by the growing 
and increasingly recognized competence of 
the majority practicing in the field. 

There is also the question raised by those 
who feel that some social work education 
for the undergraduate will mislead him 
into the belief that he is trained and will 
stifle his interest and desire for further 
training. That argument is not valid, it 
seems to me. It does not hold in other en- 
deavors. The undergraduate training that 
one receives in chemistry, literature, psy- 
chology or other fields has not prevented 
advanced study for those wanting more 
knowledge and skill in those fields. Would 
it be different with social work? Surely, 
present employees who come to the field at 
the age of 34 with no experience in social 
work are not very likely recruits for gradu- 
ate study, nor can it be said that enough 
people are acquiring graduate study to 
meet the need. The answer, it seems to me, 
lies in more undergraduate opportunities 
in social work. A concentration of the 
background courses so essential to a social 


work education in the catalogs of the col- 
leges and universities offering these courses, 
together with adequate counseling service 
would tend to focus attention of more stu- 
dents on social work as a career. Some 
would be drawn to it who otherwise might 
not and the more there are who consciously 
select it as the thing they want to do, the 
more there would be who would stay with 
it instead of straying off to other vocations 
which, under present circumstances, seem 
too often to have been their prior choice. 
In this sense, such a plan would seem to 
offer a greatly expanded recruitment base 
for graduate school admissions. Too, if 
pre-professional training were available, 
those students who did not like the field 
would drop out, and the better for them 
and for social work:that they discover this 
while still in an undergraduate school than 
after a year of in-service training on the 
part of an agency employing them. 


SAFEGUARDS 


_ are problems, I know, in develop- 
ing a sound system of undergraduate 
study in social work. The courses need to 
be well planned and to be competently 
taught; sound counselor service needs to 
be developed; the course content needs to 
be limited to those things which can be 
taught adequately at the undergraduate 
level. But these are typical of things that 
colleges and universities have been work- 
ing out in other fields all through their 
existence and I feel that we should be able 
to count on them in these respects. I know 
that the colleges and universities in Indiana 
which have been working with the State 
Committee toward an expansion of their 
social work training facilities have been 
acutely aware of these needs and they are 
working earnestly and cooperatively toward 
meeting them. Too, I am well aware that 
the development of pre-professional train- 
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ing facilities is not the whole of the answer 
to our problem. Merit systems and welfare 
agencies must continue to do their part and 
intensify their efforts in recruitment and 
retention of qualified people. Adaptations 
in merit system procedures could lend sup- 
port to the general plan of undergraduate 
training for social work. They might indi- 
cate that a premium would be placed on 
specific training over and above general 
training. They might select test material 
so that those with special knowledge and 
training will have an opportunity to pull 
out from and ahead of those with no train- 
ing. A flexible but well defined and gener- 
ally known policy with respect to the kind 
of examination that will be given year after 
year for the position of welfare visitor 
might be established as an aid to the col- 
leges and universities in “pointing” their 
courses toward the examination. Class 
specifications could be distributed to the 
undergraduate schools and examination 
dates could be coordinated with school va- 
cation and graduation dates. Agencies, on 
the other hand, employing people coming 
with undergraduate preparation in social 
work should continue to develop and ex- 
pand educational leave plans which will 
encourage those showing most ability and 
promise to attend graduate schools. Too, 
further study needs to be given to salary 
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adjustments in recognition of additional 
training that is acquired and, lastly, there 
should be no relaxation in the in-service 
training programs of the agencies them- 
selves. 

We in Indiana are trying to hold to the 
basic requirement of an A.B. degree for 
our beginning welfare positions, although 
some experience equivalents are permis- 
sible. That tends to assure a certain breadth 
of knowledge acquired at the undergraduate 
level, and to bring us people who academi- 
cally at least are potentially eligible for 
graduate study. Better by far it seems to 
me that they come to us with some under- 
graduate preparation for the function they 
are to perform than that they come to us 
with none. While development of pre-pro- 
fessional training for social work, or re- 
cruitment training, or pre-service prepara- 
tion, call it what you may, is not alone the 
answer, yet I do believe that a program 
encompassing coordinated planning be- 
tween responsible undergraduate schools, 


_merit systems, administrative agencies, and 


graduate schools should in time do much 
to raise the general level of competence in 
the field of social work. I should like to 
see us tackle the problem head on by giving 
greater and more thoughtful attention to 
the possibility of considerably expanded 
undergraduate facilities. 

















CASE WORK ASPECTS OF THE AID TU 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN PROGRAM" 


by FAITH JEFFERSON JONES, District Supervisor 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois 





HEN the care of children in their own 

homes became a matter of public 

concern, social workers in public 
agencies were for the first time given the 
responsibility for the nation’s needy chil- 
dren through a national act. Grace Abbott 
said in testimony given before the United 
States Senate Committee on Finance, when 
the social security legislation was under 
consideration, 
“. . . we know that when a woman is left with 
children to support and she belongs not to the 
highest paid, but to the lower income group, that 
she cannot possibly carry both the burden of 
supporting the children and of caring for them. 
If we undertake to have her support the children, 
we do it at great cost. The children can be taken 
care of more cheaply in their own homes by their 


mothers than they can be taken care of in foster ° 


homes or institutions. It, therefore, is not only 
sound from a humanitarian and child welfare 
standpoint, but it is economically sound that this 
grant in aid which is proposed shall be made 
available to the States. . . .”” 


MEETING BupGeT NEEDs 


W: ALL know the importance of money, 
and that an adequate income is essen- 
tial to the welfare of any family; therefore 
our first concern as case workers is an ade- 
quate family budget. The Aid to Depend- 
ent Children Act envisions meeting the 





*Paper read at a meeting sponsored by the National 
Association for Aid to Dependent Children at the 
St. Louis Regional Meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work on April 13, 1943. 

*U. S. 74th Congress, Ist Sess., Senate Committee on 
Finance, Hearing: Economic Security Act. January 22 
to February 20, 1935. pp. 1081-1082. 


needs of children in their own homes, 
throughout the period of their youth, when- 
ever the family is unable to do so. When 
the government assumes this responsibility 
for children until they become 16 or 18 
years of age, there should be the assurance 
that these young people will then be physi- 
cally healthy, ready and able to assume 
their roles as good and useful citizens. In 
financing the ADC program, this end can- 
not be denied as the first consideration of 
the state no matter how many practical 
problems need to be solved. The federal 
Act does not limit the amount of the grant 
that the states may give, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the majority have chosen to limit 
the award to the amount that the federal 
government will match, or to give an even 
lesser amount. A grant of $18.00 for the 
first child and $12.00 for each additional 
child may be enough only if the family has 
other income. If there is no other income, 
it fails its purpose and supplementation is 
needed. For example, in the community 
from which I come the ADC grant is sup- 
plemented by the local relief agency, the 
Chicago Welfare Administration, up to the 
maximum allowed by the relief budget, if 
the family meets the requirements for eligi- 
bility under the Poor Law; so we have the 
advantages and the disadvantages of a dual 
program. In October 1942, 62 per cent of 
the 10,950 families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children in Chicago were receiving 
this supplementation. In March of 1943 
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this number had been reduced to 57 per 
cent of the ADC families, but this still af- 
fects more than the majority of our chil- 
dren. There are, of course, many states 
and many communities within states where 
no plan has been made to supplement the 
inadequate grant. In such instances, meet- 
ing the economic need rests upon the in- 
genuity and industry of the individual 
case worker in bringing the resources of 
the community to the family and _ these 
resources may be pitifully few. 

The community must be made increas- 
ingly aware that failure to meet basic needs 
in accordance with established standards 
destroys the health and happiness of its 
children, and that if adequate funds are 
not available to meet food, shelter, clothing, 
health, education and recreational needs, 
it will continue to be responsible for ill- 
nesses, deaths, and delinquencies that are 
related to poverty and that could be pre- 
vented. In addition, any long-time program 
for children must include provision for 
those things that help build a child’s self- 
respect, such as school equipment equal to 
that of his fellow students, an allowance to 
teach him how to handle money, a contri- 
bution for Sunday School, and other in- 
numerable little things that make life more 


worth while. 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL ATTITUDES 


N OFFERING case work service to a family 
the ADC visitor will want to know what 
experiences and attitudes the various mem- 
bers bring to the situation. It is accepted 
that a social agency’s opportunity to serve 
begins with the first moment of contact. We 
can agree that the first interview is “. . . the 
pivot for the subsequent worker-client re- 
lationship.”* Many who come have a very 
mistaken idea of the service, and not all 


"Tyler, Inez. Intake in a Public Agency. American 
Public Welfare Association 1941. p. 1. 


who find their way to the intake department 
are eligible for assistance, despite the va- 
riety of their needs, requests, and attitudes. 
Intake workers with whom I have talked say 
that often applicants have thought the ADC 
program a duplication of the relief pro- 
gram intended especially for children; 
others have looked upon it as a “pension” 
available to any child who has lost his 
father; others have come for general infor- 
mation or advice concerning their children 
even though there is no need or desire for 
financial assistance. The intake worker can 
often give this latter group a brief but help- 
ful service that may involve no more than 
an opportunity to talk through the difficulty 
with an understanding person. Referral to 
another agency that can meet more serious 
needs is frequently made. If the family is 
obviously not eligible for ADC, careful 
interpretation is necessary so that the pro- 
gram gains a friend and at the same time 
loses an applicant. 

In a further consideration of what the 
person applying for ADC brings to the 
situation, we find that 54 per cent accepted 
for this aid in the fiscal year 1939-1940 
had received general relief within 30 days 
prior to the ADC investigation, and an 
additional 9 per cent had received other 
forms of relief during the same period. 
This means that for the majority, the ADC 
application was not the first contact with a 
public agency case worker. Their attitude 
toward the program and the staff adminis- 
tering it reflected, or was conditioned, by 
their attitude toward the relief program. 

In instances where the previous expe- 
rience was a constructive one, we can be 
sure that the family will have a healthy 
point of view toward this newer assistance 
program. By this, I mean that if, during 
the time on the relief rolls, family needs 
have been adequately met, the case worker 
has related herself constructively to the 











family, administrative rulings have re- 
flected sound social thinking and have been 
carefully interpreted by the case worker, 
a sound social investment has been made 
and should show returns in the family’s 
attitude toward the community and all agen- 
cies of the community. 

Regardless of the family’s previous ex- 
perience in relation to independence or 
financial dependence it has a responsibility 
for helping to establish eligibility for ADC, 
but we must not go too far in expecting the 
client to assume responsibility for proving 
that he is eligible. This is a mutual re- 
sponsibility of client and case worker and 
how it is shared will vary with each family. 
There is routine information that must be 
secured from each person applying for 
ADC. This information, as well as various 
proofs, such as birth certificates, death cer- 
tificates, and other documents, all have 
emotional meaning to the family. The in- 
take worker, or the worker making the first 
visit to the home, should individualize se- 
curing this information and should deter- 
mine what it means to the family. This is 
done, of course, both with a view to future 


service that may be needed, and with intent _ 


of making the establishment of eligibility a 
constructive service in itself. 


ENCOURAGING SOUND RELATIONSHIPS 


— various aspects of continuing case 
work service to ADC families are too 
many to be individually enumerated, so I 
am turning to case material to present those 
most frequently met. 

The largest number of the families 
known to the ADC case worker throughout 
the country are composed of a mother with 
two or three children, and the Gardner 
family is illustrative of this group. Mrs. 
Gardner has two children, John who is 8 
and Harry who is 5 years of age. Let us 
review the ways in which the case worker 
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was able to be of help. During the first six 
of the eighteen months following Mr. 
Gardner’s death, the family had managed 
on the small amount of savings and insur- 
ance which remained after expenses neces- 
sitated by his illness and death had been 
paid. Mrs. Gardner had not worked after 
the birth of her first child. Mr. Gardner 
had been a good husband, and spent most 
of his free time with Mrs. Gardner and the 
children. He gave her his earnings, which 
ranged from $18 to $25 a week, but 
she had always found it difficult to manage 
and ran short of food just before pay days. 
She had found it even more difficult to 
stretch the $25.20 per month allowed for 
food in the relief budget, though the two 
and one-fourth quarts of milk per day did 
help. 

Mrs. Gardner was worried about Harry, 
the five year old, who was thin and did not 
gain weight. He would eat very little at 
meal time, but during the day he frequently 
asked for something and usually at such 
times, his mother would give him a sand- 
wich. Harry seemed to cling to his mother 
and was more dependent on her than his 
five years justified. 

The mother was encouraged to talk about 
the older boy. It was found that he used 
to help his father in making repairs around 
the house and in keeping the basement and 
yard in order. He was very lonesome after 
his father’s death; he had lost interest in 
his younger brother as well as in his play- 
mates. Mrs. Gardner knew that the loss of 
his father had been a blow to the boy, but 
she had no idea of how to help him. The 
worker suggested that perhaps John had 
been even more upset than Mrs. Gardner 
realized and that perhaps a parental uncle, 
who lived only a short distance away and 
of whom John was very fond, would have 
the boy help him with miscellaneous chores 
a couple of times a week. The case worker 
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also suggested that Harry be refused sand- 
wiches between meals, in order that he 
would be hungry at the regular meal time. 

At present John, the older boy, is helping 
his uncle two or three hours each Sunday 
and sometimes he leaves home early in 
order to go to church with his uncle. On 
several occasions he has done things around 
the house as “Uncle Bob does” and the 
enuresis has stopped almost completely. 
For a while Mrs. Gardner was very dis- 
couraged about Harry, who cried a great 
deal when the between-meal sandwiches 
were no longer given, but she has had sufh- 
cient faith in the worker to continue the 
plan. She now finds, however, that they are 
rarely asked for and that he eats well at 
meal times. Harry no longer sleeps in the 
outgrown crib in his mother’s room. With 
the help of the case worker, a double-bunk 
bed was secured for the boys that fits nicely 
in the small room previously used only by 
John. This has helped Harry on his way to 
independence. 

Pamphlets on food values and foods 
needed by children for good nutrition were 
given to Mrs. Gardner and discussed with 
her by the worker and she became interested 
in meal planning. 

Both boys are to have a routine physical 
examination soon. It will be the first time 
they will have been seen by a doctor except 
when ill. These examinations have been 
made possible through the cooperation of 
another agency interested in adequate nu- 
trition for children. 

In this situation it might seem that help 
has been offered on a level too simple to 
justify consideration here, but can there be 
anything more important than helping a 
mother meet the emotional needs of her 
sons, as well as making it possible for them 
to build sound bodies through improved 
nutrition even though the mother has only 
a limited income with which to work? 


This case seems especially significant 
because the case worker was able to recog- 
nize the basis for the older boy’s protest 
which had resulted from the loss of his 
father. There will be other instances where 
the help of a psychiatrist will be needed 
and where it will not be possible for the 
worker to use her own simple tools and re- 
sources available within the family to meet 
the need. There may be situations where 
playgrounds, settlements, Boy Scouts, Big 
Brothers, and other community resources 
will have to be brought into play to meet 
the need. 


STRENGTHENING FAMILY TIES 


I" THE Gardner case the father’s absence 
was due to death, but there is a large 
number of cases where it is due to desertion, 
separation, or divorce. Whenever there is a 
broken home there are many social and 
emotional problems for both parents and 
children. In cases of desertion and mutual 
separation, the whereabouts of the father 
may or may not be known. The case worker 
must often determine the basis for the 
breaking of the family ties, the effect upon 
the children, the ability of the parent with 
whom the children are living to meet their 
emotional needs, the interest of the absent 
parent in the children, whether reconcilia- 
tion will serve the best interest of the chil- 
dren as well as of the parents, or whether 
the old tensions will be renewed, making 
the home even less wholesome for the chil- 
dren. These questions and other related 
ones are important in helping the parents 
plan for the future. It has not been too 
frequent in our short experience of one and 
a half years of ADC in Cook County that a 
reconciliation has been indicated, but it is 
always a possibility to be explored and in 
the following situation it is apparently a 
solution to the family problem. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker have been separated 
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since August 1940. The three children, 
Mary age 9, Waldo, Jr. age 7, and Alice 
age 6, are with Mrs. Baker. She is an at- 
tractive, intelligent and sensible woman of 
33. Mr. Baker lost his employment in 
Chicago and returned to Louisville where 
the family had originally lived. Mrs. Baker 
stated that it had been planned for her hus- 
band to send for her and the children as 
soon as he could establish himself, but 
months had passed and she had not heard 
from him. About two years earlier a similar 
separation had occurred. During that time, 
however, they had been in constant com- 
munication with each other and as soon as 
he had a chance to get steady work in Chi- 
cago the family reunited. During both 
periods of Mr. Baker’s absence from the 
home it was necessary for the family to 
request assistance from the public relief 
agency. When he was in the home he sup- 
ported them entirely, and Mrs. Baker had 
never worked. 

The family applied for ADC in Decem- 
ber 1941. Mrs. Baker gave the impression 
of being an unusually adequate mother of 
more than average intelligence. She ex- 
hibited a certain reserve in discussing her 
personal affairs and the establishment of a 
relationship with her progressed slowly and 
only as she was able to accept it. When 
Mr. Baker’s absence from the home was 
discussed, her response reflected her dis- 
turbed feeling, and her desire to have him 
return. She had tried unsuccessfully to 
locate him through his sister in Louisville, 
and it was suggested that the agency make 
an effort to reach him through inter-city 
correspondence. Mrs. Baker agreed. Mr. 
Baker was located and interviewed by a 
worker in the Louisville agency. He was 
employed as a dining car waiter, earning 
enough to take care of his family, and was 
receptive to the idea of re-establishing the 
home. His version of the reason for the 


separation differed from Mrs. Baker’s. He 
said he had wanted to have her and the 
children come to him but she had been 
reluctant to leave Chicago. He was willing 
to assist the family as much as he could 
until some permanent plan could be worked 
out and volunteered that in spite of the 
length of the separation he thought that he 
and his wife still had enough affection for 
each other to provide the basis for a good 
home for the children. 

In discussing this letter with Mrs. Baker, 
it was possible to encourage her to talk of 
her marital situation more freely than she 
had before. She stated that she had heard 
from Mr. Baker occasionally but, since it 
had not been regularly, she had not men- 
tioned it to the worker. Now, in evaluating 
her situation in the light of the agency’s 
knowledge of it, she was able to release 
some of her doubts and worry by talking 
through her two-way feeling about return- 
ing to her husband. There had been a real 
emotional bond between them, and Mr. 
Baker had always been extremely attached 
to the children and concerned about their 
welfare, but Mrs. Baker feared that the 


' length of the separation might make it diff- 


cult to resume their former satisfactory 
relationship; and further, she thought that 
if Mr. Baker had really wanted his family 
he would have found a way to make a home 
for them “by now.” 

Further discussion revealed that Mrs. 
Baker had already given much purposeful 
thought to her problem and seemed capable 
of analyzing it in unusually objective terms. 
It was decided that her feelings really were 
in favor of a reconciliation; and when it 
was suggested that Mr. Baker might be la- 
boring under just as much uncertainty 
about her attitude as she was about his, she 
found herself able to say that she and the 
children wanted to be with him. 

The financial element was discussed in 
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more specific detail. Mrs. Baker decided 
to write Mr. Baker to explain their circum- 
stances and to let him know that she wanted 
the family reunited. In her letter she also 
asked that he make a regular contribution 
to the family. She became worried because 
she did not receive a response and requested 
that the agency make another inter-city 
contact. The reply from Louisville revealed 
that Mr. Baker’s run on the railroad had 
been changed. He was away from Louis- 
ville for longer periods and so had not 
written. He quite freely agreed to send 
$20 a month to his wife and added that 
he was also purchasing a $25 bond each 
month which he was setting aside for the 
children’s education. The Louisville agency 
commented on his expressions of affection 
and pride in the children, his admiration 
for Mrs. Baker’s training of them, and his 
sincere belief that the family could make a 
success of reconciliation. The agency also 
verified the fact that he had applied to a 
housing project for an apartment. Mr. 
Baker, at that time, had no apartment and 
was unable to find a place to house his 
family because of a housing shortage. 
This information was discussed with 
Mrs. Baker who was obviously pleased. 
Furthermore, Mr. Baker had sent her the 
first $20 which did much to increase her 
confidence in him. She volunteered to write 
him that same day to let him know defi- 
nitely that she and the children would join 
him as soon as he could find a place for 
them. She seemed much more secure in 
her own mind as to the wisdom of her deci- 
sion than she had been before, and in fact 
relieved that she would no longer be called 
on to carry the burden of a fatherless home. 
Pending housing arrangements, Mr. 
Baker has regularly sent the monthly allow- 
ance of $20, and sometimes more. Mrs. 
Baker has some feeling of security and is 
no longer torn in her feeling toward her 





husband. She is sure that the children will 
benefit by the re-establishment of the home 
as the bonds between them and their father 
have been cultivated. Mrs. Baker has al- 
ways encouraged them to think affection- 
ately of him and to write him occasionally. 
Recent letters from Mr. Baker to his wife, 
which have been seen, express his affection 
for the children in many ways as well as for 
her. 

In this case there has been a careful at- 
tempt to work with the personality and 
attitude of Mrs. Baker. It required only a 
little interpretation and channeling of her 
thinking for her to make the decision which 
she believes is the right one. The agency, 
through the inter-city correspondence, a 
resource not accessible to either Mr. or 
Mrs. Baker, made each aware of how the 
other felt and reassured each of the other’s 
interest in a reconciliation. It is likely that 
there are facts in connection with the sepa- 
ration that are not known to us. Neverthe- 
less, the nature of the response from both 
parents, their interest in the children, and 
their respect for each other, are positive 
factors that augur well for the future stabil- 
ity of the Baker home. 


INTELLIGENT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


NFORTUNATELY it is not always for the 
best interest of the child to remain in 

his own home. Through training and ex- 
perience we develop skill in determining 
when the child should be placed under the 
care of someone other than the natural par- 
ent. As the result of efforts of the case 
worker, Agnes Ann Wanser, 12 years and 
the oldest of six children, went with her 
mother’s consent to the home of her grand- 
mother. This plan was made because it 
appeared to both the medical social worker 
at the clinic and to the ADC case worker 
that the care necessary for Agnes was not 
really welcome to the mother. The doctor 
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said that Agnes was 90 per cent blind and 
might lose her eyesight, due to ulcer-like 
formations on the eyeballs, unless given a 
special diet and detailed supervision. Mrs. 
Wanser had failed consistently to give the 
care necessary in spite of considerable en- 
couragement and a frank discussion of its 
importance to Agnes. The income in the 
grandmother’s home was adequate for her 
family’s needs but it would have been im- 
possible for her to have assumed this added 
responsibility without the assistance of the 
$18 award. In working through the plan, 
Agnes’ emotional, as well as physical, 
needs were taken into consideration. She is 
fond of both her mother and grandmother 
who live near enough to each other for Mrs. 
Wanser to visit two or three times a week 
and for Agnes to play with her younger 
sisters and brothers. 

Now, after six months, the eye condition 
has not only been arrested, but vision has 
improved to the point where the child can 
return to school. Agnes’ sight will always 
be impaired, but it is believed that she will 
later be ready for vocational training. The 
child is being prepared for a life that will 


undoubtedly be fuller and more socially ~ 


acceptable to her, and in addition the 
ADC service has forestalled future depend- 
ency. 


SPECIAL ProBpLeMs in ADC Cases 


i paper has dealt with three case situ- 
ations. There is, however, no end to the 
problems presented to the ADC case worker 
who must always bear in mind that the 
needs of the child who has been deprived 
of the care or support of one or both par- 
ents differ from the needs of children who 
have not experienced such a loss. He is a 
disadvantaged child and to this extent it 
is even more important that his needs 
should be met. Economic need alone, how- 
ever, should not be taken to indicate in- 


ability on the part of the parent or parents 
to meet the other needs of the home and 
children. The case worker must learn to 
discriminate between the family that needs 
guidance and the family that is capable of 
self-direction. Once this is determined, the 
case worker will have more time to devote 
to the family that needs her services. 

There are special problems in child wel- 
fare that should be mentioned, if only 
briefly. The mother or father will fre- 
quently need help in connection with the 
adolescent. The frequent changes in mood, 
the forgetfulness, the lack of interest in 
things important to others, the unreasonable 
demands, the indifference to school, or sex 
curiosity so typical of the adolescent, are 
often misunderstood or over-emphasized by 
the family. There is also the problem of 
the adolescent on his first job, who wants 
to keep all his wages. Such situations usu- 
ally involve the family attitude toward the 
child’s earnings, the needs of the family, 
and the policy of the agency in regard to 
the earnings. In this regard, the young per- 
son’s right to become an independent adult 
and his desire to express his feeling of love 
and responsibility for his family through a 
self-determined contribution should meet 
with understanding and sympathy from the 
case worker. 

The war, too, has had its effect on the 
behavior of those who are soon to be eigh- 
teen. Various attitudes are evident on the 
part of the youth who expects to be in- 
ducted. Some quit their jobs; others wish 
to keep all their earnings to spend on their 
last “good times”; others want to give all 
their earnings to their family, feeling that 
the time will be short in which they can 
help. Sixteen and seventeen year old chil- 
dren are leaving school for employment, 
now so readily available to them, and often 
they do not realize when they are being 
exploited. Although training for skilled 
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jobs may be available, many refuse it, say- 
ing “I’m sick and tired of having nothing 
—I want a job now—I can only live for 
today.” 

Many of the problems that cause concern 
to parents and community have their roots 
in infancy and the emotional life of the 
child. The child may feel unwanted and un- 
loved because or in spite of the care and af- 
fection given him by his parents, or because 
of the type of discipline, or the extent of 
supervision. Mothers and fathers may need 
guidance in understanding these reactions 
and in realizing that serious results may 
arise from attitudes or behavior on their 
part to which they would ordinarily give 
little attention. 

Parents have problems. Some are un- 
equal to the task of rearing a family alone. 
Many need someone to whom they can turn 
to talk about their many problems and 
questions. They, too, have emotional needs, 
a desire for companionship, and often a 
feeling that no one cares for or is interested 
in them. 

The incapacitated father presents another 
and important problem. It is necessary to 
consider the part ordinarily played by the 
father and the probable effects of the in- 
capacity on this role. There is also to be 
considered the attitude of the father and 
of each member of the family toward the 
illness and the extent to which the family 
relationship has been affected. The visitor 
and the father must together determine 
plans for rehabilitation and for the future 
financial independence of the family. 

We believe that proper care of the chil- 
dren requires the mother’s presence in the 
home, but ADC mothers are going to work. 
Some have been dependent for many years 
and want to be self-supporting. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of securing em- 
ployment should be discussed with them 
from the point of view of the children’s 


needs. If the mother’s choice is work, plans 
must be made to assure the children ade- 
quate care during her absence from home. 

Because the needs of many families are 
complex and require skill and understand- 
ing on the part of the case worker, most 
workers in this field soon realize the need 
to utilize all the opportunities they can find 
to extend their capacity to help, and work- 
ers with any degree of experience know 
that they can always profit from additional 
training. There are many qualities of per- 
sonality important to a case work job that 
cannot be written into the requirements, 
qualities such as an interest in the general 
welfare and the social needs of others, a 
warm sympathetic understanding, emo- 
tional stability, good judgment, and an 
ability to assume responsibility. 

Regardless of the amount of training 
that the staff has, the agency has the re- 
sponsibility for a constructive method of 
inducting case workers, for in-service train- 
ing, for the size of case loads, the quality 
of supervision, the opportunities for staff 
development while on the job, and, depend- 
ing on the need, provision for educational 
leaves and scholarships. The size of case 
load is a problem close to all of us. We 
cannot give the most skilled service when 
the case load is in excess of a reasonable 
standard, but even with heavy loads, there 
is much we can do to help children and 
their parents. 

We share a great responsibility with all 
who are interested in the nation’s children. 
There are approximately 843,000 children 
whose welfare is our immediate concern. 
Today’s generation has gone to war. To- 
morrow’s generation will be responsible for 
the peace and security of the future. It will 
require all the knowledge and understand- 
ing, all the skill and training, that we have 
or can get to make sure that the children 
we serve become citizens equal to this task. 
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RECEDING chapters have dealt with the 
Proreanication of client services and the 
various facilitative activities necessary 
to enable an agency effectively to carry out 
its major case-working functions. It is ap- 
parent that the supervision of professional 
workers should be assigned to a trained 
case supervisor, and that office services and 
fiscal control constitute other logical sub- 
executive groupings. However, even the 
most inexperienced welfare director knows 
that it is one thing to have a logically con- 
structed organization but quite another to 
direct its operation. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to discuss internal agency man- 
agement as viewed by the executive. 
Experience has amply demonstrated that 
even a small agency can be sadly out of 
joint, with staff working at cross purposes, 
and failing entirely to accomplish the total 
job for which it was established. In too 
many instances agency difficulties are due, 
in part at least, to the disregard by the 
executive of a relatively few simple prin- 
ciples of administrative management. For- 
tunately, the science of public administra- 
tion has evolved to the point where certain 
broad concepts are generally accepted as 
principles by students of government. Fur- 
thermore, these principles are as directly 
applicable to the public welfare field as to 
any other governmental operation. It may 
therefore be helpful to state them briefly 
and illustrate their application to even the 
relatively small local department with which 
this discussion is primarily concerned. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY AND 
AUTHORITY 

I THE days when public assistance was 

dispensed by individual town poor of- 
ficers, administrative problems, as we think 
of them today, simply did not exist. It is 
only when programs grow to the point 
where they require the services of a group 
of persons working together that questions 
of management emerge, and it becomes 
necessary to consider such matters as dele- 
gation of authority, clarification of respon- 
sibility, and coordination of related func- 
tions and activities. With the extensive staff 
set-ups now required to handle the services 
rendered by a modern public welfare 
agency, it has become physically impos- 
sible for the executive to maintain detailed 
control of all tasks with which he is 
charged. Public welfare has definitely out- 
grown the primitive one-man stage, and the 
necessity for delegating work to various 
members of an agency staff is now univer- 
sally recognized. 

So far this seems a simple, common-sense 
idea, and one which should give rise to little 
difficulty. However, as organizations grow 
in size, complications are prone to multiply, 
with misunderstandings often springing up 
between groups of subordinates within the 
agency staff, as well as between subordi- 
nates and the executive. Executives some- 
times become so swamped with details that 
they lose control of the agency program as 
a whole and spend a disproportionate 
amount of their time on emergencies which, 
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in many cases at least, could be avoided. 
In some of these instances executives are 
found laboring under the natural but mis- 
taken idea that they must personally carry 
out all of the responsibilities imposed by 
law upon their agencies with the result that 
they try to keep their fingers on each step 
taken by every employee on the staff. The 
mere fact that executives are charged with 
specific duties certainly does not imply that 
many details necessary for discharging an 
over-all responsibility cannot be delegated. 
Obviously, many details of operation not 
only can but must be assigned to subordi- 
nates together with sufficient authority and 
freedom of operation to complete the assign- 
ment and report on final results. In the last 
analysis, it is the success or failure of the 
operation as a whole that counts. The right 
type of delegation strengthens the hand of 
an executive since it gains for him the 
wholehearted support of a loyal and self- 
reliant staff. 

In other cases, harassed executives some- 
times seek relief through the imposition of 
complicated reporting and checking systems 
which may tend to relieve the workers of a 
sense of individual responsibility for their 
cases. When this occurs, the quality of 
work suffers and workers may never learn 
to stand on their own feet, but continue to 
stress the more or less mechanical require- 
ments of the “system.” 

In these and many other instances where 
agencies are in difficulty, a wise executive 
should check to be sure that his plan of 
work delegation and supervision conforms 
to the following generally recognized prin- 
ciples of administration. 


FUNCTIONALIZATION 


| SIMPLE fact that few people can do 
all jobs equally well has given rise to 
the practice of specialization under which 
individuals trained and experienced along 


certain lines are assigned to work details 
which fall within their particular fields of 
competence. With each person doing the 
work for which he is best suited, improve- 
ment in both the quality and quantity of 
work normally results. Usually the execu- 
tive can find a case supervisor who is at 
least as able to organize the work of the 
visitors and to supervise their activities as 
himself. He may also be able to find a chief 
clerk who is even more capable of planning 
and directing the clerical work; the same 
may be true of the accounting field. 
Through such delegations, an executive 
multiplies himself. Intensive supervision 
of a type which renders skilled technical 
help to the person being supervised then 
replaces diffused observation or the exces- 
sive use of mechanical checks upon each 
step in the work process. Those staff mem- 
bers who are directly under the executive 
supervise a limited number of workers and, 
assuming qualified personnel, each worker 
in the agency reports to a person who is 
competent to assist in the solution of diffi- 
cult problems and who also has sufficient 
time to do so. 

Functionalization, by its very nature, 
implies job analysis and work classification. 
Activities and functions, the performance 
of which requires similar training and ex- 
perience, as well as similar levels of ad- 
ministrative competence, are grouped to- 
gether. In analyzing any work situation, 
one should begin with the job to be done 
and not with the person or persons who at 
the moment may be doing it, Similar activi- 
ties must be drawn out from all of the 
activities of the organization and, if pos- 
sible, grouped together into full-time jobs. 
This functional type of organization yields 
higher production because it eliminates 
duplication of activity, reduces waste mo- 
tion caused by changing from one type of 
work to another, and emphasizes special 




















training for specific tasks. It is practically 
impossible to find one worker who is 
equally adept at five or six different jobs, 
while on the other hand, it may be rela- 
tively easy to find three or four workers 
who can do these jobs well when each is 
working at only one or two of them. Insofar 
as efficiency is concerned, the functional 
approach is valid no matter how large or 
small the agency may be. Even in the or- 
ganization of one worker’s time, the em- 
ployee should group his activities so that 
for a stated period he does all of one thing, 
then all of another, and so on, rather than 
to switch back and forth with loss of both 
time and effort. 

For example, in a particular county 
agency one of the writers was asked to 
make an analysis of clerical operations. 
This agency had a competent clerical staff, 
and it seemed outwardly that work output 
was average or above. However, a subse- 
quent study revealed considerable mixing 
of activities. This was discovered by listing 
all of the detailed operations performed by 
each clerical worker. New jobs were then 
set up and a plan prepared for the group- 
ing of similar activities in both the clerical 
and professional fields. In those cases 
where there was not sufficient work of one 
kind to constitute a full-time job, closely 
related operations were thrown together. 
An example of this was the placing of sec- 
retarial work for an executive together with 
the reception of clients, and answering the 
telephone. Specific employees were not 
mentioned, but the jobs were numbered, 
job 1, job 2, etc. When the various jobs 
had been set up, the writer discussed the 
personnel qualifications of each member of 
the staff with the executive in order to fit 
each worker to the job. For example, the 
person who had been secretary to the execu- 
tive, but whose qualifications did not ex- 
actly fit this type of work, was placed in 
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another job. Another person who had per- 
formed a variety of duties and who was a 
capable transcribing machine operator was 
given all of this type of work which had 
previously been divided among three other 
employees. A stenographer whose person- 
ality and training were right for the assign- 
ment was given the work of acting as a re- 
ceptionist, secretary to the executive, and 
general office girl. The new job assign- 
ments were written down and presented to 
the workers in a conference. The plan is 
now working very well, and the workers are 
not only doing more work but are more 
satisfied than before. It is interesting to 
note that when closing time comes none of 
the clerks has had to remain in the office 
to complete unfinished work as previously. 
This is true in spite of the fact that the 
ratig of clerical staff to caseload and visit- 
ing staff in this office is smaller than for 
similar offices in nearby counties. 

There are advantages other than high 
production in this method of allocating 
work. In the foregoing example it should 
also be pointed out that the person assigned 
to the job of transcription found herself in 


this work. Previously she had been a rea- 


sonably good clerk, but there was no dis- 
tinction about her work or ability. When 
she devoted all of her attention to transcrip- 
tion the situation changed completely; be- 
ing well suited for this type of work, she 
began to turn out volumes of neatly and 
accurately transcribed material. Instead of 
having just a fair clerk, that agency now 
has an excellent stenographer. 

Of course, the actual working out of a 
completely functionalized set-up is not al- 
ways as simple as in the case just cited. 
Some people adjust well to routine jobs 
while others require considerable variety 
in their work in order to keep from going 
stale and losing interest. Some welcome the 
opportunity to exercise initiative and orig- 
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inality while others would rather have work 
laid out for them in terms of clearly pre- 
scribed and minutely detailed procedures. 
It almost goes without saying that work 
assignments should take the maximum ad- 
vantage of each employee’s ability as well 
as his range of interest and enthusiasm. 
This approach will do as much as any sin- 
gle thing to promote good morale, agency 
loyalty, and devoted interest. 


Unity or COMMAND 


ws A number of people are working 
cooperatively on different parts of the 
same undertaking, questions of authority 
and responsibility are almost sure to arise. 
If things go well, the credit for a good job 
must be equitably distributed; and if mis- 
takes are made, the blame should be fairly 
placed. In situations where two or more 
people have authority to direct the work 
of another it is more than likely to result 
in a case of “too many cooks spoiling the 
broth.” The expression, “Unity of com- 
mand,” lifted from military science, simply 
means that each individual should report 
to, and receive administrative direction 
from only one superior ; strict adherence to 
this primary principle removes most of the 
opportunities for “buck-passing” and tends 
to eliminate confusion on the part of sub- 
ordinates. 

From the standpoint of the executive, 
the application of this principle means that 
certain details must be completely dele- 
gated to subordinates, including the right 
to make mistakes. It logically follows that 
subordinates should be judged on the basis 
vf their total completed assignment, rather 
than by a minute check on every step in 
their work process, since it is final results 
that count. For example, in a welfare 
agency with one case supervisor, this per- 
son should be held responsible for review- 
ing the entire work load of the social serv- 


ice staff without interference by the execu- 
tive or anyone else in the organization. If 
the executive finds need for changing in- 
structions to a particular visitor or group 
of visitors, he should always do so through, 
and not around, the case supervisor. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
“unity of command” idea would indicate 
that responsibility for case service should 
run in an unbroken line from the visitor 
clear through to the executive. Further- 
more, each client should look to a single 
visitor as representing all of the resources 
of the agency, and every request for aid 
or service should clear through this worker. 
In no other way can responsibility for the 
care and treatment of clients be maintained. 
In actual practice, this means that super- 
visors, executive, and persons specially as- 
signed to receive complaints should not 
issue assistance or give case service except 
in consultation with, and through the reg- 
ular visitor. Of course, there will be cases 
when the visitor’s judgment has been bad 
and the entire plan for the particular client 
must be changed. However, by working 
through, and not around, the vistor, we 
eliminate the chance that the new plan 
may also be in error because of disregard 
for factors known only to the case worker, 
and at the same time gain the added ad- 
vantage of teaching the regular worker 
better methods of handling the same: situ- 
ation in the future. Also, and perhaps of 
greater importance, the client retains con- 
fidence in the visitor and does not con- 
tinually attempt to go around her and play 
one person off against the other. 

This same principle applies in the use 
of special consultants in such fields as 
life insurance adjustment, disposition of 
real estate or other client resources, nutri- 
tion, medical social work, etc. Insofar 


as practicable, the various specialists em- 
ployed in a given agency should be used 
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to counsel with the visitors on the prob- 
lems arising in their own caseloads. The 
visitor should then use the information 
gained therefrom in working out individ- 
ual client problems. Only in rare cases 
are direct contacts between clients and con- 
sultants necessary and then only with the 
visitor present and in charge of the con- 
ference. Whenever an agency falls into 
the mistake of routing clients around from 
one individual specialist and consultant to 
another, misinterpretations and other dif- 
ficulties are bound to arise. One can easily 
imagine what would occur in the medical 
field if the physician in charge of a par- 
ticular case should fail to assume any re- 
sponsibility for coordinating the opinions 
and advice of consulting specialists. Al- 
though patients may occasionally change 
doctors, there is generally only one phy- 
sician responsible for the case at a given 
time and he is held totally accountable for 
the final outcome. 

The failure of executives to realize the 
importance of this simple principle of 
operation has probably been the cause of 
more loss in efficiency and, incidentally, in 
staff morale, than any other single cause. 
Its violation is still a major problem in 
far too many public welfare agencies. 


CLARIFICATION OF AUTHORITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


ge ge principle is that authority 
and responsibility should be clearly 
defined. Both the person giving and the 
individual receiving the direction should 
have a clear idea of what their organiza- 
tional relationship is. It follows that each 
individual must be clearly informed of his 
place in the organization and of his respon- 
sibility to superiors as well as his author- 
ity over subordinates. Many successful 
executives have found the use of functional 
organization charts to be invaluable in 


presenting to all members of the agency a 
clear-cut picture of the organization as a 
whole and of their specific part in it. Cer- 
tain agencies even supplement the chart 
with organization work sheets, upon which 
are recorded in detail the specific duties 
and responsibilities of each individual. 
The advantage of this method over the 
chart alone is that a larger number of spe- 
cific items can be recorded and may even 
be expanded into a complete office manual 
with detailed procedural instructions for 
all persons on the agency staff. 


SPAN OF CONTROL 


N° EXECUTIVE should have reporting to 
him the heads of more sub-organization 
units than he can supervise completely. In 
specific instances this number will vary 
from perhaps two or four to a fairly large 
group, depending upon the nature and ex- 
tent of supervision required, and upon the 
amount of time the executive must have 
free for other purposes. It should always 
be remembered that the job of a public 
welfare executive generally involves close 
working relationships with a board or coun- 
cil and with the general public. In some 
instances the work of general planning, 
organizing, staffing, budgeting, coordinat- 
ing, and reporting to the board and public 
leaves very little time for directing the 
work of the department for whose opera- 
tion he is responsible. When this is the 
case, the only answer is delegation to a 
limited number of assistants. 

Immediately under the executive should 
be a small number of key assistants under 
whom all of the activities of the depart- 
ment can be grouped. This is, in effect, a 
cabinet type of set-up. Administrators 
should strive to hold cabinet arrangements 
intact and- not break them down by the 
appointment of individuals responsible for 
some specialized function who report di- 
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rectly to the executive. Many public wel- 
fare directors, for example, have felt the 
need for special investigators in order to 
get quick action on complaints and other 
problem situations requiring delicate han- 
dling by the executive. In the long run, 
this has proven to be bad practice. In the 
first place, the exact authority and respon- 
sibility of the special investigators has been 
difficult to define, and they have often 
locked horns with the individuals who 
would normally consider themselves re- 
sponsible for the matter under investiga- 
tion. In short, employees attached directly 
to the director and outside of the basic 
organization pattern are likely to become 
involved in everyone’s business and, unin- 
tentionally perhaps, break down the entire 
structure. Executives who seek to exercise 
detailed control over operations previously 
delegated to a subordinate, even though 
they do this through a special investigator, 
are actually violating the principle of unity 
of command. When an executive finds it 
necessary continually to bypass his main 
cabinet officers, something more radical 
than the appointment and use of special 
assistants is indicated. He should either 
appoint new people to the key posts or re- 
arrange their assignments so that they can 
carry the load. Obviously the danger of 
an executive spreading himself too thin 
increases with the size of his agency. Even 
in small county departments, however, 
there may be found cases where it would 
be highly advantageous for the executive 
to delegate the case supervision to his most 
highly qualified worker and thus free ad- 
ditional time for community organization, 
public interpretation, and general plan- 
ning of the agency program. Through such 
delegation, the program gains through spe- 
cialization and in addition the larger inter- 
ests of the agency are served by the execu- 
tive’s release from detail. 


STAFF AND LINE PosiTIons 

7° AND STAFF” is another expression 

borrowed from military usage. In 
the army, the line organization is respon- 
sible for carrying out the general orders 
in the field or for achieving specific objec- 
tives. It is the branch which does the fight- 
ing and wins or loses the battles. However, 
all chief line officers have attached to them 
certain auxiliary or staff personnel respon- 
sible for a number of planning and supply 
services. A general staff, for example, as- 
sists in the preparation of vital plans but 
does not issue the orders. Welfare organi- 
zations, similarly, often have occasion to 
use specialists in a staff or consultative 
capacity to assist the professional staff in 
such matters as the adjustment of life in- 
surance policies, liquidation or use of 
various client resources, development of 
budget standards, or the rendering of some 
other technical service for the benefit of 
the entire organization. 

In addition to the foregoing program 
consultants, every welfare organization has 
need for certain facilitative services which 
are sometimes referred to as “staff aids to 
administration.” These include the func- 
tions of personnel management, research 
and statistics, accounting and fiscal control, 
and a series of office management activities, 
including the development and supervision 
of procedures and systems. These are all 
staff functions in that they are designed 
to facilitate the work of persons dealing 
directly with clients of the agency—the 
visitors and case supervisors who consti- 
tute the “line organization.” 

In the smaller county departments these 
facilitative employees are generally limited 
to an accounting officer and a chief clerk 
or office manager. In such cases it is up 
to the executive to decide what to do about 
such activities as statistics, research, and 
personnel management. He may either 
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carry these services himself or delegate 
some of them to the clerk or accountant. 
As a general rule, personnel is retained 
and the work of statistical recording and 
reporting delegated to the person most com- 
petent to do the detailed work involved. 
However, all too many executives can still 
be found buried in clerical detail and neg- 
lecting entirely the larger and more im- 
portant phases of program planning and 
over-all agency management. Except in 
extreme emergencies there is little excuse 
for higher paid executives doing detailed 
work which can generally be handled as 
well or better by a lower paid clerk 
trained and experienced in the stenographic 
or clerical field. 

It is especially important that individ- 
uals holding staff positions be informed 
that their functions are advisory and not 
supervisory. Whenever limited authority 
is granted to a staff employee, he should 
be carefully informed of its limits as 
should the individual over whom he may 
exercise it. Here again, care must be taken 
not to violate the unity of command prin- 
ciple and have two or more people giving 
orders to a subordinate. This entire mat- 
ter is generally not of serious proportions 
in small agencies, simply because they are 
not generally over-supplied with consul- 
tants. However, whenever such people are 
employed, their proper integration is vital. 


COooRDINATION 


0 ELEGATION AND functionalization, to- 
gether with job specialization, all have 
to do with the splitting up of authority and 
responsibility. Coordination is really noth- 
ing more than bringing together what has 
been necessarily separated and compart- 
mentalized for the sake of operating effi- 
ciency. Hence, if we divide the operations 
of the welfare office into case work services 
and the necessary facilitative services, co- 
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ordination may be considered as the process 
of making the latter serve the former most 
effectively. When case work services are 
further divided into several categorical as- 
sistance programs such as old-age assis- 
tance, direct relief, and aid to dependent 
children, coordination is the business of 
placing these operations in such harmony 
with one another that all of the programs 
serve the community best. 

Good coordination is achieved mainly 
through two means: administrative proce- 
dures within the office, which make the 
various activities of the office dovetail with 
one another; and leadership on the part 
of the executive, which keeps everyone 
working toward a common goal. The social 
welfare programs of an agency are well 
coordinated when each program not only 
yields its own maximum benefit, but also 
enhances the value of all other programs. 

With coordination one of the distinct 
functions of the executive, just how should 
he set about achieving it? In smaller agen- 
cies administrative policies and detailed 
working procedures are usually worked out 
by the executive with the particular assis- 
tant directly concerned, or perhaps by the 
executive himself. In all instances where 
other staff members are affected, new pro- 
cedures should be subjected to an orderly 
process of review and clearance before be- 
ing placed into effect by the executive. Mat- 
ters which are of primary concern to the 
social service staff almost always require 
certain clerical and financial adjustments. 
Conversely, all welfare workers are only 
too familiar with clerical and fiscal control 
requirements which delay and often se- 
verely hamstring them in the carrying out 
of their primary responsibility, namely, 
that of determining and meeting basic hu- 
man needs. - 

In agencies large enough to afford a 
supervisory or sub-executive set-up of two 
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or more assistants, it is desirable that these 
aids function as a cabinet for the final re- 
view and approval of policy and procedural 
changes. In smaller organizations, general 
staff meetings of both professional and 
clerical personnel should be utilized. Inci- 
dentally, this type of meeting should occa- 
sionally be utilized in larger organizations 
as well. This is desirable not only to avoid 
unnecessary conflicts and confusion but, on 
the constructive side, it provides a channel 
through which new ideas and helpful sug- 
gestions can flow from the staff to the 
administrative level. From the executive’s 
standpoint, it is merely good business to 
make the most of the resources inherent in 
his entire personnel. 


StTaFF LEADERSHIP AND MORALE 


= EXECUTIVE must assume responsi- 
bility for leadership toward a common 
goal. The entire staff of an agency should 
have a clear concept of the objectives to- 
ward which they are all contributing their 
efforts. In short, if everyone is consciously 
headed in the same direction, there will 
automatically be a minimum of “running 
in circles.” One method of accomplishing 
this is to insure that there is a free flow 
of information and intelligence in all di- 
rections within an agency, upward, down- 
ward, and laterally. As a matter of fact, 
most local public welfare agencies are 
democratic, seeking to make every worker 
count as much as possible. Only by the 
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proper flow of intelligence in all directions 
within an agency can each person in that 
agency become a vital part of the operat- 
ing unit. Moreover, it is hardly just, hu- 
manely speaking, to ask an individual to 
spend his life working on a job wherein he 
does not see his relationship to the total 
work that is accomplished. If he does un- 
derstand his relationship to the total and 
to the goals toward which the agency is 
working, he will do better work, and will 
be happier doing it. One of the advantages 
enjoyed by a worker in the public service 
should be a consciousness of being engaged 
in a project much larger than himself, of 
service to everyone. This inspires morale, 
begets zeal, and stimulates thought and 
contributions on the part of each employee. 
The downward flow of intelligence gets 
action; the lateral flow gets coordination; 
the upward flow gets material for the exec- 
utive by which he can plan operations. The 
free, natural flow of intelligence in all 
directions insures all of these things and 
achieves an indispensable democratic unity 
within the agency. 

In the final analysis, the primary job of 
an agency executive is to achieve good co- 
ordination between the various parts of his 
organization and to maintain a high level 
of morale and enthusiasm throughout the 
entire staff. A maximum degree of staff 
participation in developing agency policies 
and procedures is a most effective means 
to this end. 


Epiror’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of six articles by Major Drake and Mr. Leirfallom on 
the organization and administrative problems of local public welfare agencies, especially the smaller 
agencies, where substantial specialization of staff for administrative purposes is impossible. The 
authors present this material out of their experience of several years in responsible positions in the 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare. At its conclusion, the entire series of articles will be pub- 


lished in one cover. 


in local public welfare departments. 


In the November issue of Pustic WELFARE, there will be a discussion of welfare board functions 
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STREAMLINING RED TAPE 


by FERN L. CHAMBERLAIN 


Chief of Research and Statistics 
South Dakota Department of Social Security 





UBLIC assistance is the granting of 

financial aid to meet the established 

need of persons seeking help in such a 
way as to enable the individual to main- 
tain his self-respect and to help him face 
his specific problems and deal with them. 
To insure fair treatment to all applicants 
and to account for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, each step in the process of the 
establishment of need and the granting of 
aid is recorded. When the requests for re- 
corded data multiply, the filling out of 
forms may seem to become the important 
function of the public assistance worker, 
overshadowing his responsibility to the 
client. At this point a re-evaluation of the 
recording and reporting process becomes 
imperative. 

Records are important to the public 
agency for a number of reasons: 

To insure fair and uniform treatment to all 
applicants. The public agency makes its de- 
cisions in regard to the granting or withholding 
of aid on the basis of an objective determination 
of need and eligibility without regard to the 
prejudices or feelings of the worker. For in- 
stance, in the establishment of need a budget 
procedure is followed and uniform policies are 
set forth as to the allowances for various items 
in the budget. Recording of the process followed 
by the worker is a safeguard to the client that the 
agency policies were followed. 

To account for the expenditure of public funds. 
As any public agency, the welfare department as 
a trustee of public funds must account for the use 
of those funds in accord with the law appropriat- 
ing them. 

To formalize knowledge and action. The proc- 
ess of recording in itself requires that the worker 
organize his knowledge of a case and that he be 


definite about actions taken. It establishes a 
point at which actions may be counted for statis- 
tical purposes, and insures uniform interpreta- 
tion of the status of a case. 

For historical purposes. No worker can re- 
member every detail about every one of his cases. 
Recording social information and such formal ac- 
tions as the date of approval for assistance pre- 
serves this information. It makes it available for 
other members of the agency who may be called 
upon to take some action in regard to the case 
and for a new worker replacing an old one. Thus 
information previously obtained is immediately 
available to the new worker without having to 
repeat the process of obtaining it. 

For supervisory purposes. Records become one 
medium for the use of supervisors in evaluating 
the quality and organization of work done. 

For current reporting. Beyond the accounting 
of use of public funds, current statistics on public 
assistance are of interest as they indicate the ex- 


tent of need, the number of persons receiving 


assistance and the amount of that assistance, and 
similar data. 

For future planning. How much money is go- 
ing to be needed next year for public assistance 
purposes? What agency policies are working 
hardships on the recipients of public assistance 
and should be modified? What are the problems 
which make it necessary for people to receive 
assistance and how can these problems be met 
thus preventing dependency? Day by day reports 
contribute to the answers of questions like these. 

While recording and reporting to meet 
these purposes is essential, it is a by-prod- 
uct of the primary purpose of the agency 
to meet human needs. With this principle 
recognized, it becomes important to weigh 
required recording and reporting proce- 
dures carefully to see that they meet the 
purposes outlined above, yet do so in the 
simplest, least time-consuming manner pos- 
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sible. Undue “red tape” involved in the 
granting of assistance is justly to be frowned 
upon. 

The South Dakota Department of Social 
Security has been making a special effort 
to reduce the amount of “red tape” in 
recent months. One step in that direction 
has been the use of machine equipment in 
the state office for the writing of pay rolls 
and warrants. Another is the discussion of 
specific forms with an eye to revisions which 
will simplify these forms, at the same time 
making them more clear. Information al- 
ready on file should not be repeated; the 
space provided for each item should be 
adequate for entry; and the arrangement 
of material on the form should be such as 
to facilitate its use both by the person 
making it out and the person, such as the 
machine operator, who uses it. Particu- 
larly, information requested should be per- 
tinent to the purpose of the form and 
should be in terms that reflect the actual 
situation. This can only be done as the 
use of the forms and the situations to be 
reported on them are clearly understood. 

Wherever possible, the number of differ- 
ent forms has been reduced by providing 
general forms which may be used for all 
programs rather than requiring separate 
forms for each program. The number of 
forms has also been reduced by a critical 
study of procedures. Can the same form 
be routed to several places thus eliminat- 
ing a second form? Are any procedures 
being followed traditionally after their 
original purpose has been lost? In the 
light of this study the “Notice of Case 
Status” submitted by the county offices has 
been revised to include space for the au- 
thorization of a recommended change in 
status or amount of grant in the state office, 
thus eliminating the state office authoriza- 
tion form. Instead of a copy of the author- 
ization form being returned to the county 
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office on each case, a list of all actions taken 
in the state office will be sent the county 
office at the close of each month. 

Re-evaluation of statistical procedures 
at this time was stimulated by the changes 
in the programs handled by the county 
offices. When the present system “of statis- 
tical recording and reporting was set up, 
complete reporting was provided for in 
the county offices. There are many reasons 
why this plan of reporting was considered 
advisable. The county office, being the one 
actually on the ground, should have com- 
plete records of what is going on in the 
assistance programs within its jurisdiction. 
The making of the monthly report is of 
value to the county workers in seeing that 
their records are up to date, in stimulating 
them to taking an inventory once a month, 
and in training them in methods of report- 
ing which will be used in regard to other 
programs. The reports submitted by the 
county offices serve as a check on the sta- 
tistics compiled by the state office. With 
the discontinuance of W.P.A., the only 
programs on which the counties are to make 
case load reports are those handled through 
the state office. With the revised plan of 
acknowledging changes in case status by 
means of one list at the close of the month, 
it appears even more unnecessary to have 
the county office report those same actions 
back to the state office. For this reason the 
case load reports are being eliminated from 
the report requested from the county offices 
beginning with the report for the month 
of July. 

Reporting on the part of the field worker 
is being revised in an effort to have these 
reports reflect more nearly the actual work 
done. In the past these reports were pre- 
pared with the categorical assistance pro- 
grams in mind, with the resulting items 
not proving appropriate for various serv- 
ices performed by the county workers. The 
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changes in the report have been made with 
the idea that they will present a better 
picture of these services. These include 
items on short contacts only and for reports 
on closed cases. 

It has been the consistent desire of those 
responsible for these changes to adopt re- 
porting procedures suited to the material 
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and actions to be reported, to consolidate 
material as far as possible in order to avoid 
multiplicity of forms with the attendant 
drain upon paper supplies and filing space, 
and to standardize forms and procedures 
in such a way as to speed their handling. 
Further modifications will be made as the 
need for them appears. 





DIRECTORY CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THe Pusitic Wetrare Directory—1943, available from the American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, at $1.50 per copy. 


California 


A reorganization in Los Angeles County has brought 
the public assistance programs under the County De- 
partment of Charities, Arthur J. Will, Superintendent. 
All four public assistance programs operate under the 
supervision of Miss Beulah L. Lewis, Director of Social 
Services (p. 45). 


Miss Laura P. Kelley has been appointed Acting Di- 
rector of the Sacramento County Department of Social 
Welfare, succeeding Miss Mary Judge (p. 45). 


William P. Mayer has been appointed Acting Director 
of the San Diego County Department of Public Welfare, 
succeeding Major J. H. Rainwater, on military leave 
(p. 46). 


Idaho 


Harold H. Smith has been appointed Supervisor, 
Bureau of Social Service, Idaho Department of Public 
Assistance, succeeding Kenneth V. Thomas (p. 66). 


lowa 


Mrs. Hazel V. Dennis has been appointed Director of 
the Blackhawk County Board of Social Welfare, suc- 
ceeding Miss Genevieve Knudson (p. 83). 


Kansas 


H. M. Pardun has resumed his duties as Director of 
the Sedgwick County Social Welfare Board, following 
an educational leave. Miss Mary Maud Read has been 
serving as Director during Mr. Pardun’s absence (p. 85). 


Louisiana 

Leslie McKenzie has been appointed Director of the 
East Baton Rouge Parish Department of Public Wel- 
fare, succeeding Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, who had been 
serving as Acting Director (p. 91). 


Michigan 
Benjamin Graham has been appointed Supervisor of 


the Calhoun County Bureau of Social Aid, succeeding 
Mrs. Thelma L. Stone (p. 106). 


George Granger has been appointed Supervisor of the 
Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid, succeeding Mrs. 
Mary K. Guiney (p. 107). 


Miss Gertrude Walker has been appointed Supervisor 
of the St. Clair County Bureau of Social Aid, succeed- 
ing Gordon Woods (p. 108). 


North Dakota 


Virgil Luyben has been appointed Administrative 
Assistant in the State Public Welfare Board, succeeding 
Carlyle D. Onsrud (p. 151). 


Ohio 


Harry Thrall has been appointed Acting Superintend- 
ent of the City Division of Public Charities in Columbus, 
succeeding Donald S. Eyster (p. 157). 


Mrs. Ruth Ulrich has been appointed Director of the 
Montgomery County Relief Administration, succeeding 
Walter M. Costello (p. 158). 


Mrs. Gladys Shade has been appointed Director of 


the City Welfare Department in Lima, succeeding Miss 
Evelyn Hawisher (p. 159). 

Mrs. Edith L. Collins has been appointed Allen 
County Visitor for Aid to the Blind, succeeding Miss 
Patricia Downs (p. 159). 

F. L. Shaw has been appointed Director of the Lorain 
County Relief Administration, succeeding Ernest E. 
Holmes (p. 159). 

Mrs. Anna Currie has been appointed Case Worker 
for AB and ADC in Licking County, succeeding Miss 
Margaret Shumaker (p. 160). 


Oklahoma 


The Assistant Director of the State Department of 
Public Welfare should be listed as Mrs. Lorraine B. 
Cleveland (p. 165). 


Oregon 


Miss Grace Guilford has been appointed Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Multnomah County Public Welfare 
Commission, succeeding Capt. W. R. Seem 
leave (p. 168). 


r, on military 









STATE COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





HoMEs FoR THE AGED 


has asked the county executive secretaries to 

furnish the State Department with a list of 
all rest homes or boarding homes available in the 
county for the care of OAA recipients. The 
reason for this request is that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find adequate facilities 
for OAA recipients needing rest home and con- 
valescent care. 


Tis Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 


BENEFITS FOR Ex-SERVICEMEN 


HE New York Division of Placement and Un- 
| pate waadi Insurance of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor reminds members of the armed 
forces who are unable to get jobs as soon as 
they are discharged from service that they may 
be eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits provided they are ready, willing, and able 
to work. Because their benefit rights were 
“frozen” as of the date they entered service, 
men who have served at least 90 consecutive 
days retain their benefit rights up to the max- 
imum of 20 benefit checks at a rate of from $10 
to $15 per check dependent of the amount of 
wages received in covered employment prior to 
induction. 


New PuBLICATION 


HE Micuican Social Welfare Commission 

has issued Volume 1, Number 1, of Michigan 
Welfare Review, January-March 1943. This con- 
tains special articles on W.P.A. liquidation, on 
juvenile delinquency, and on new factors affect- 
ing Michigan’s social security programs. An- 
other section gives very interesting information 
on quarterly trends in the different programs, 
and the appendix contains statistics for each 
program by counties. 


Ai TO THE BLIND 


N ADMINISTERING the new aid to the blind 
program, the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
will be assisted by an advisory committee con- 
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sisting of four physicians and four other citizens 
who are interested in the problems of the blind. 
This committee will advise on such problems as 
remediable conditions, rehabilitation, employ- 
ment, and social adjustment. Assistance under 
this program will supplant the blind pensions 
now furnished. Applications for this aid are 
now being taken by the county departments, in 
preparation for October grants. 


CasH RELIEF 


N MINNESOTA, several counties have switched 
from relief orders to checks. Ramsey County 
started this by asking the Attorney-General 
whether relief could be given in cash rather than 
by orders. When the answer was yes, Ramsey 
County went ahead. Several other counties have 
already followed suit and it is expected that 
others will also. The pressure of certain food 
shortages, the use of ration stamps, and the de- 
sire for “less paper work” in the welfare offices 
have contributed to this change. 


REHABILITATION AND SPECIAL NEEDS 


N PENNSYLVANIA, the 1941 state legislature 
] amended the public assistance law to give the 
Department of Public Assistance the power and 
duty “To take measures . . . to promote the 
rehabilitation of persons receiving assistance and 
to help them to become independent of public 
support, including measures designed to effect 
the fullest cooperation with the public agencies 
empowered by law to provide vocational train- 
ing, rehabilitation, and similar services.” 

By June 1, 1943, rehabilitation plans for 166 
individuals had been completed with approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of these resulting in 
discontinuance of the relief grant because the 
family had become self-supporting. 

A total of 159 plans for special needs had 
been approved by the first of June 1943. The 
primary motive for this program has been to 
alleviate distress and suffering with little thought 
as to employment possibilities. 
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FRIENDLY VISITING 


HE WasHINGTON Department of Social Se- 
1 anty has some very interesting county re- 
ports on friendly visiting by volunteers. The 
two largest county welfare departments in the 
state—King, of which Seattle is the county seat, 
and Pierce, of which Tacoma is the county seat 
—have consistently maintained a pretty com- 
prehensive friendly visiting service over the past 
seven or eight years. Other counties have done 
a little. In each of these two counties, a volun- 
teer chairman, enthusiastic about the services, 
has given a great deal of time to the recruitment 
of friendly visitors and in group discussion with 
them. A member of the county welfare staff 
has given practically full time, serving in a 
liaison capacity between the staff and the vol- 
unteer program. 


PAMPHLETS ON CHILDREN 


HE New York State Department of Social 

Welfare has recently published two pamphlets 
that will be of special value to child welfare 
workers. The one called “Children on the Home 
Front” is a study of the wartime care of children 
of working mothers in Elmira, New York, under- 
taken at the request of the Elmira Council of 
Social Agencies and with their cooperation. 
The other, entitled “Social Recording in Chil- 
dren’s Institutions,” is the report of a Joint 
Committee of the New York State Association 
of Children’s Institutions and the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


MeEpicaL AND HospiTaAL CARE 


URING THE session of the 1943 General As- 
i sembly just concluded, Connecticut was 
fortunate in having passed a medical bill con- 
cerning payment of medical and hospital ex- 
penses of old-age assistance beneficiaries. Up 
to the present, the medical expenses were per- 
mitted within the limits of the maximum award 
of $40 and, consequently, this did not permit 
a sufficient amount of medical care for this 
category. With the passage of the new bill, the 
maximum amount awarded to an old-age assist- 
ance beneficiary is still $40, but a provision is 
made whereby the Commissioner of Welfare 
shall order the payment of additional costs of 
medical care or hospitalization as he shall deem 
necessary and reasonable in excess of $40 per 
month in cases where the maximum award is in- 
sufficient to furnish the necessary medical or 


hospital care. Beginning October 1, the date on 
which the new legislation becomes effective, the 
needy aged of Connecticut will find their assist- 
ance closer to adequacy. 


LIBERALIZATION OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


HE ALABAMA legislature made several im- 

provements in their old-age assistance law by 
eliminating legal responsibility for relatives and 
making clear that no pauper’s oath is required. 
By making a new appropriation to the counties 
of $650,000 and a like amount to the state in 
addition to the present appropriation for old- 
age assistance, the total is greatly increased. 


INCREASED ALLOWANCES IN CANADA 


N January 1, 1943, various improvements in 
(] the provisions for dependents’ allowances 
to Canadian men and women in active military 
service became effective. Increases were made 
in the allowance rates and as many as six chil- 
dren have been made eligible for allowances 
(previously four). The basic rates for chil- 
dren’s allowances are the same for all rates of 
servicemen, but the grants for wives and children 
are not subject to a means test but grants to 
“other dependent relatives” are so subject. 

The monthly allowances for children were 
increased from $12, $12, $9, and $6 for the first, 
second, third, and fourth children, respectively, 
to $10 for the third child and $8 each for the 


fourth, fifth, and sixth children. 


In addition a cost-of-living bonus is added to 
the allowances. The total payments per month, 
including assigned pay, allowances, and bonus, 
are considerably higher than those made in the 
United States as can be seen from the following. 


Wee. GE cdcvcdovccsese $ 59.40 
Wife and 1 child ........ 72.60 
Wife and 2 children........ 84.60 
Wife and 3 children...... 94.60 
Wife and 4 children...... 102.60 
Wife and 5 children...... 110.60 
Wife and 6 children...... 118.60 
EMRE GNP 60 cin cv ccevess 48.00 
CORRECTION 


N THE June issue of PuBLic WELFARE, page 
189, under the caption “Liberalization of 
Public Assistance,” New York was listed as re- 
ducing its residence requirement for old-age 
assistance to one year. New Jersey should have 
been so listed instead of New York. Sorry. 
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Denver Looks For Foster HoMEs 

OUNCIL members faced with the problem of 
[| finding foster homes will be interested in a 

campaign recently conducted in Denver. 
Miss Bernice I. Reed, Director of the Denver 
Bureau of Public Welfare, included the following 
account in a letter written about half-way 
through the campaign period. 

“Denver has been designated for some time as 
a war area, and it has been faced with an increas- 
ing need of foster home care and a decrease in 
the number of foster homes available for 
children. 

“A large number of women who have children 
are working on alternate shifts and have not 
made satisfactory plans for their children, be- 
cause adequate facilities are not available for 
twenty-four hour care. In order to meet this 
need on a community-wide basis, the Denver 
Bureau of Public Welfare took the initiative in 
organizing a foster home campaign. The two 
private child-placing agencies were included in 
the program, and the co-operation of the Denver 
Defense Council was secured. The actual work 
of the publicity was centered on the publicity 
agent for the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, 
in coordination with the associate executive secre- 
tary of the Denver Council of Social Agencies. 
The campaign was planned to last from August 4 
through August 25. 

“Publicity broke, first through posters on all 
street cars and buses. On the same day an an- 
nouncement presenting the need for foster homes 
was released to the two main newspapers. Addi- 
tional posters were distributed in restaurants, 
stores, and other public places where women 
would be most likely to see them. These posters 
were paid for by the Denver Defense Council and 
distributed by them. Subsequent newspaper pub- 
licity consisted of the use of pictures in an ex- 
planation of the type of children in need of foster 
homes and interpretation of the type of homes 
needed. Special articles were written for the 
Negro and Italian newspapers and small com- 


munity publications. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond week every radio station agreed to give spot 
announcements for the campaign. The coopera- 
tion of Catholic and Protestant churches was ob- 
tained in having the need for foster homes an- 
nounced from their pulpits. 

“Publicity will continue until August 25, when 
the drive will be closed with a tea for foster 
mothers of all agencies participating in the cam- 
paign. A guest speaker will be obtained to ad- 
dress both the old and the new foster mothers at 
the tea. 

“Applications have been taken at a central 
office set up under the auspices of the Council of 
Social Agencies. Each agency in turn has sent a 
representative to receive applications and explain 
in detail the foster home program. All applica- 
tions have been pooled and at the close of the 
campaign these will be distributed on an equal 
basis between the two Protestant child-placing 
agencies. All applications for Catholic children 
will be directed to the Catholic Charities. So far 
there has been an encouraging number of appli- 
cations and probably by the end of the campaign 
this number will have increased appreciably.” 

Miss Reed has promised us a further report at 
a later date when the results of the campaign can 
better be evaluated. 


PicTorR1AL REPORT 


roM Newark, N. J., comes an unusual report 
—eight pages of pictorial symbols under the 
title The Newark Public Welfare Department Re- 
ports on Its Work. Administrators who feel that 
such symbols have a limited, illustrative use will 
be interested in the subjects presented on each 
page: 
Cases Treated and Money Spent 
Services Provided by the Department 
How Applications for Relief Were Acted On 
How the Money Was Spent 
Why They Were on Relief 
Age and Sex of Relief Recipients 
Why Relief was Discontinued 
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Number of Relief Cases and Payments They 
Received 
This brief report, given wide distribution in 
Newark, should do much to increase public 
understanding of the department’s program. 


PHILADELPHIA REPORTS ON STAFF SERVICES 


N INTERESTING feature of two recent issues of 
the Monthly Caseload Report of the Phila- 
delphia County Department of Public Assistance 
has been the inclusion in each of a discussion of 
staff services. 

The May 1943 issue presented an article of 
general interest on the “Personnel Services” of 
the department. Employment policies, personnel 
records, service ratings, job analysis and other 
aspects of personnel administration were dis- 
cussed in a straightforward, narrative style. 

In the June 1943 issue there was a similar 
presentation under the title “Function of a De- 
partment of Research and Statistics in a Public 
Assistance Agency.” This latter article, however, 
approached the topic from the point of view of 
how the function should be carried on. 

Both articles suggést the importance of in- 
creasing understanding among the staff members 
of the place of staff services in the agency’s 
program. 


In THE ARMED SERVICES 


E HAVE recently learned of the departure of 
three additional Council members to serve 
with the armed forces: 

Frank Long, County Director, Shawnee County 

(Kans.) Department of Social Welfare. 
R. Edwin Vaughn, Superintendent, Marion 
County (Ill.) Department of Public Welfare. 
Miss Blanche Welch, Director, Hickory County 
(Mo.) Social Security Commission. 

As far as we know, Miss Welch is the first 
lady from the Council to serve in the armed 
forces. She has enlisted as a private in the 
Women’s Army Corps. The headquarters office 
would appreciate being notified of other mem- 
bers (men or women) who have left for military 
service. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Application for enrollment should be sub- 


mitted to the headquarters office for action by 
the Membership Committee of the Council. 

Since the August issue of PuBLic WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled 
as Council members: 

Mrs. Mildred L. Adams, Americus, Georgia 

Mrs. Nellie S. Alston, Preston, Georgia 

Miss Christine Anderson, Danbury, N. C. 

Miss Pauline Bateman, Port Allen, Louisiana 

Mrs. Ira Bradfield, Lagrange, Georgia 

Mrs. Martha F. Caldwell, Greenville, Georgia 

Mr. Irvin L. Cantrall, Alma, Kansas 

Mrs. Ethel G. Chance, Marksville, Louisiana 

Mrs. A. R. Coogle, Oglethorpe, Georgia 

Mr. Daniel W. DeHayes, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. Aurelia C. Evans, Perry, Georgia 

Mr. Walter C. Franklin, Sherman, Texas 

Mrs. Lala P. Glover, Newnan, Georgia 

Mr. Clinton D. Guy, Yates Center, Kansas 

Mr. Parker L. Hancock, Concord, N. H. 

Miss Joseline Harding, Newton, North Carolina 

Mr. George F. Harper, Stephenville, Texas 

Miss Henrietta P. Haugland, Port Angeles, 

Washington 

Mr. W. C. Heck, Ventura, California 

Mrs. Etta C. Houston, Fort Valley, Georgia 

Mrs. Dorothy K. Howard, Walden, Colorado 

Mrs. Henrietta B. Huie, Jonesboro, Georgia 

Mrs. Harold B. Johnson, Buchanan, Georgia 

Mrs. Christine G. Kinney, Franklin, Georgia 

Mrs. Eleanor Kipps, Saluda, Virginia 

Mr. Bernard C. Kirby, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mrs. Mary McBride, Shelton, Washington 

Mr. Otto B. Mabry, Albemarle, North Carolina 

Mrs. Louise Miller, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Miss Doris Moore, Barnesville, Georgia 

Mr. James C. Munro, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Cornelia Patton, Amarillo, Texas 

Mrs. Jane B. Powell, Jackson, Georgia 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rapp, Accomac, Virginia 

Mr. C. F. Reneau, Fairplay, Colorado 

Mrs. Gladys P. Riddle, Gaffney, S. C. 

Mrs. Dovie V. Ross, Oberlin, Kansas 

Mrs. Evander Shapard, Jr., Griffin, Georgia 

Mrs. Lysandra Smithson, Stanton, N. D. 

Mrs. Lucy Mae Sowell, Knoxville, Georgia 

Mrs. C. K. Strowd, Pittsboro, N. C. 

Miss Corajean Thetford, Robinsville, North 

Carolina 
Miss Sallie Frank Thompson, Hawkinsville, 
Georgia 
Mrs. Cary Winetroub, Shelbyville, Missouri 
Mrs. Bertha M. Woodall, Lumpkin, Georgia 





NOTES ON RECENT BOUKS AND PAMPHLETS 





SUPERVISED HOMEMAKER SERVICE. A 
Method of Child Care. United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication 
296. U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 36 pages. 10 cents. (Based on 
the experience of social agencies that have used 
homemaker service as one method of assistance 
to families, many of the ideas expressed are the 
outgrowth of group discussions by representa- 
tives of these agencies.) 


CHILD CARE PROGRAMS. A Handbook 
with Special Reference to Group Care of Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers. A Report of the 
Child Care Committee of the State Defense 
Council. Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 85 pages. (Prepared 
by various subcommittees of specialists; pub- 
lished first in preliminary form, with various 
changes growing out of experience incorporated 
in the printed edition.) 


SOCIAL RECORDING IN CHILDREN’S IN- 
STITUTIONS. Report of a Joint Committee of 
New York State Association of Children’s Insti- 
tutions and New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. Published by the State of New York 
Department of Social Welfare, June 1, 1943. 
27 pages. (Starting with the thesis that the pur- 
pose of good records is ultimately to help indi- 
vidual children to attain a rich and happy 
life, the Committee worked for a year. This 
pamphlet includes the thinking with regard to 
the value and need of records, their content, 
their use in children’s institutions, and the 
various methods of recording which may be 
used. ) 


1943 DIRECTORY, VENEREAL DISEASE 
CLINICS FOR FOREIGN SEAMEN. United 
States Public Health Service. 15 pages. Sample 
copies may be obtained without charge from 
the U. S. Public Health Service or purchased 
at ten cents per copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. (Contains a brief statement 
in seven languages explaining the services avail- 
able to seamen and gives a listing of venereal 
disease clinics arranged alphabetically by cities.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF THE NEGRO. 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions. May 1943. 52 pages. (The report of a 
state commission appointed July 15, 1940. Sched- 
ules were obtained from negro families, employ- 
ers of domestic and personal servants, and labor 
unions and information obtained concerning the 
Negro in industry and business in the state. Both 
the findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mission are of interest.) 


HANDBOOK FOR GUIDANCE OF SOCIAL 
AND HEALTH COUNSELLORS. Selective Serv- 
ice System of New Jersey. Compiled by Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Selective Service 
and Medical Division, Selective Service System. 
August 1943. 19 pages. Available from the 
Office of the Chairman, New Jersey Chapter 
A.A.S.W., Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, Trenton 7, New Jersey. (Actual informa- 
tion regarding social service cooperation with 
the selective service system to prevent men who 
are mentally unsuited from entering military 
service is difficult to obtain. This is consequently 
very useful material.) 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF VOLUN. 
TEERS AS CHILD CARE AIDES. Issued joint- 
ly by the New York Council of Defense and the 
State Department of Education, Health, Labor, 
Mental Hygiene, and Social Welfare. 21 pages. 
(This is pamphlet No. 2 in Education for Civil- 
ian Defense. The basic course material was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Child Care, Devel- 
opment and Protection of the New York State 
Council of Defense, Division of Volunteer Par- 
ticipation.) 


STANDARDS FOR INSTITUTIONS FOR 
AGED IN CALIFORNIA. California Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California. 
October 22, 1942. 66 pages. (Contains infor- 
mation on organization and administration, 
finances, personnel and employment standards, 
housing facilities and equipment, sanitation, nu- 
trition, medical and nursing services, social 
services, records and reports for institutions for 


the aged.) 
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